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VIEWS ON THE TERM “LABOR SHORTAGE” 


The November issue of the Employment Security Review raised the 
question: “‘When Is a Labor ‘Shortage’ Not a Shortage?” In 
response to the discussion have come the following brief statements. 


“The day has passed when we could afford the waste of an unorganized labor market” 


A tem QUESTION as to what constitutes a labor shortage can be answered satisfactorily only 
in terms of a careful description of a specific situation. This requires a knowledge of the 
characteristics of labor supply and of the labor needs of each establishment. A labor shortage 
cannot be said to exist in a community until every last man and woman who is available has been 
given an opportunity to qualify for work. . ; 

Labor shortages are real, therefore, only in the sense that no workers are available in the 
community who can render satisfactory services. On the other hand, many so-called shortages 
can be alleviated by comprehensive knowledge of the labor market. Employers accustomed 
to a surplus of labor are likely to interpret the failure of their traditional recruiting methods 
as indications of “‘shortages.”” Sometimes the employer’s information is fragmentary because he 
has not called upon the local employment offices; or the local offices themselves may not always 
have up-to-the-minute, complete information concerning the labor supply. Then, too, the 
employer may not have considered the possibility of obtaining labor by means of such adjust- 
ments as relaxation of hiring requirements, job dilution, or job upgrading. 

The success of the defense program depends in large measure on an efficiently organized 
labor market, one in which the abilities of both actual and potential workers are matched with 
qualifications for jobs. The day has passed when we could afford the waste of an unorganized 
labor market. 


—E. J. Eseruinc, Chief of Research, 
Tennessee Division of Unemployment Compensation. 


“Shortage at What Price? Where? For Whom?” 


O” ORDINARY terminology of the marketplace, unfortunately, cannot be “‘exact”’ according to 
technical or “scientific” standards. Its language is the common parlance used in the 
give-and-take of day-to-day transactions. 

In technical discussion it is important to attain precision of concept despite the limitations of 
our language. To be precise a concept must be complete. Thus, the term “labor shortage,” 
for example, does not denote a complete concept, but merely raises questions to be clarified in the 
context; viz, shortage at what price? Where? For whom? And, under what conditions? 
When these needed details are provided, the term “labor shortage’? is expanded into a full- 
fledged idea with a practical application in the analysis of the labor market. 


In my opinion, it is unfortunate to narrow the ordinary meanings of words which otherwise 
enter into general usage, removing them from the realm of easy, conventional intercourse. But 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


Civilian industries shrink; defense industries expand—How these 
events affect the labor market— Employment, migration, and farm jobs— 
Placement and unemployment compensation figures for September. 


§ As this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW goes to press, the spotlight is still on 
problems growing out of shortages of raw 
materials and the displacement of workers in 
industries receiving limitation orders. Most 
recent of these orders directed a sharp cur- 
tailment in the manufacture of metal furni- 
ture and equipment, a 35-percent cut in the 
use of steel by the nonmechanical refrigerator 


industry, and a 17-percent reduction in the ~ 


manufacture of laundry equipment. In addi- 
tion, the Office of Production Management 
extended the curtailment order against light- 
truck production. 

In contrast to these curtailments came the 
President’s announcement that large-tank 
production will be doubled. At the same 
time, OPM announced that mass production 
of four-engine bombers awaits only the com- 
pletion of facilities now under construction; 
and that by “‘farming out” and use of addi- 
tional facilities of automobile and other 
industries, medium (30-ton) tank production 
will be doubled to 2,000 units a month. That 
the defense program is slipping into high gear 
is further seen by the fact that shipbuilding 
is ahead of schedule on all Navy and Mari- 
time Commission contracts, and 30 of the 70 
planned munitions plants are in partial or 
complete operation, with 61 expected to be in 
operation by spring. 


§ What new labor market problems the events 
described above will create for local and State 
employment offices can be foreseen from the 
latest available analysis of the labor market 
up to October 1. Based on State labor 
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market reports, this analysis shows that as 
defense industries continue to expand, non- 
defense industries continue to contract; many 
nondefense industries face drastic reductions 
of output because of lack of raw materials; 
some may even go out of business for the 
duration of the emergency unless they are 
able to convert their facilities to defense pro- 
duction. The fate of workers in the indus- 
tries affected by materials shortages will de- 
pend largely on where they are located. In 
defense communities, workers with skills 
which are in demand are experiencing no 
difficulty in finding other jobs; eventually 
most of the unskilled will be reabsorbed by 
employment. If, however, factories in one- 
or two-industry towns affected cannot find 
substitute materials or convert to defense pro- 
duction and obtain contracts, the displaced 
workers may be faced with the problem of 
moving to defense jobs in other areas. 


{ Because of increased spending by the War 
and Navy Departments, employment in the 
defense industries continues to mount to new 
heights. All manufacturing industries com- 
bined showed an employment rise of approxi- 
mately 825,000 workers from mid-July to 
mid-September. Total civilian nonagricul- 
tural employment in September amounted to 
40,065,000—an increase of approximately 
439,000 over August—the sixth consecutive 
month in which this employment exceeded all 
previous levels. 

Nevertheless, expansion plans of the ship- 
building industry are being retarded by short- 
ages of steel shapes and structural steel. Ata 
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few yards it has even been necessary to lay off 
workers. In the aircraft industry, antici- 
pated hirings are also being postponed, 
principally by Long Island factories which are 


unable to secure aluminum. 


§ This month, as in summer months just 
past, has witnessed thousands of workers 
traveling about the country in search of work. 
Agricultural quarantine stations in Cali- 
fornia report that the number of cars entering 
the State during August and September is 
higher than at the peak of the drought migra- 
tion (1934). Los Angeles reports an influx of 
15,000 workers a month. A recent survey of 
southern California aircraft factories shows 
that 20 percent of their labor forces are local 
persons and from 50 to 60 percent, out-of- 
State migrants. At the other end of the 
country, the Bridgeport, Conn., local office 
daily registers 200 out-of-town applicants, 
most of whom come from New York City, 
although some are still applying from Penn- 
sylvania and northern New England. 


§ Throughout these turbulent days, the local 
employment service offices continued to serve 
the defense program in a variety of ways. 
They have assisted in surveying 19 areas on 
the effects of materials shortages and 27 labor 
market areas for the Plant Site Board. In 
addition, employment service representatives 
gathered facts from 9,900 establishments on 
employer-estimated hirings for 26 defense 
industries during the September 1941—Feb- 
ruary 1942 period. These estimates show 


the need for 475,000 workers. Skilled workers 
will constitute about 39 out of every 100 to 
be hired; semiskilled, 26; and unskilled, 28. 


§ Placement and unemployment compensa- 
tion activities claimed large portions of the 
time and effort of local offices. 

Thus, increased demands for harvest hands, 
cannery workers, construction laborers, as 
well as workers in the concentrated defense 
centers, accounted for a record volume of 
placements of 546,000 in September—a gain 
of 7.1 percent over August. Despite this over- 
all September increase, some States made 
fewer placements as a result of curtailed hir- 
ing in a few occupations due to materials and 
equipment shortages, and lack of qualified 
workers. i ; 

Absorption of workers by defense is also re- 
flected by the number of active file registrants, 
which has been cut to 4.4 million—a drop of 
12 percent under September 1940. Evidence 
of an increased use of State employment serv- 
ice offices by job seekers is found in the report 
that job applications had risen 15 percent for 
September. 


q{ Lay-offs because of materials shortages have 
not yet materially affected claims and benefit 


payments. An all-time low of $22.9 million 
in benefit payments was reported for Sep- 
tember with 2.6 million claims received. At 
least 572,000 workers received benefit checks— 
the lowest for any month of 1940 or 1941. 
It is likely that the drop will continue through 
October. 





Special Defense Referral Offices 


The United States Employment Service in cooperation with the respective State employment services 
has established “Special Defense Referral Offices” in nearly 50 Army camps having 8,000 men and over. 
State personnel is being used to staff these offices. The objective of this particular program is to tap additional 
reservoirs of skilled labor to be used for national defense work. Only national clearance orders for defense 
workers are used in these special offices and only selected men who appear to meet the qualifications in the 
occupations in such clearance are interviewed for referral. A special procedure has been set up to expedite 
the interviewing of these discharged soldiers and referral to employers. Discharged soldiers not coming 
within the qualifications needed for national clearance defense orders will be helped in employment in the 
regular manner through reemployment committeemen of local draft boards and through local offices of the 
State employment services. 
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Our Economy in Transition: 


Rescue of “Shortageville” 


HREE major facts are today confronting 
American workers, industry, and the 
Employment Service: 

First, we have only begun the huge task 
of building the planes, tanks, ships, guns, 
and other matériel needed for the defense of 
the Nation. 

Second, at present we have neither raw 
materials nor factories to produce enormous 
quantities of defense matériel, and at the 
same time turn out civilian gadgets in the 
vast quantities to which we have been accus- 
tomed. 

Third, in our all-out defense effort we must 


shift workers, materials, and equipment from ~ 


civilian production to defense production— 
and this transition from “gadgets to guns” 
may even lead to suspension of operations 
and loss of jobs until the transition has been 
made. 

Fact No. 1 means that there will be greater 
Federal defense appropriations and a con- 
stantly increasing demand for all types of 
workers. 


Fact No 2 involves the complicated prob- 
lem of priorities and allocations—the curb 
on peacetime production—so vital in a time 
of crisis. The supply of our available raw 
materials is far short of the demand put 
upon it by the Army’s and Navy’s require- 
ments. Stocks of materials are far below the 
amounts needed to fill both defense and 
civilian demands—and some vital items are 
even insufficient to provide for direct and 
indirect defense production. Control of raw 
materials is therefore necessary, in order to 
conserve available supplies of materials for 
our most urgent defense needs. 

Fact No. 3 constitutes a challenge to the 
United States Employment Service and calls 
for swift action on its part to minimize the 
effects of displacements brought about by 
the shortage of materials. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
briefly the effect of these three major facts 
on the work of everyone concerned with the 
Employment Service program. Specifically, 
it will attempt to answer the question so 





THE OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT SAYS: 


The degree of success that the Office of Production Management experiences in its 
attempt to spread defense work depends in large part on the active interest of the local offices 
of the State Employment Services. These are the only arms of Government that come into 
daily contact with employers and with workers and that can quickly bring into play the 
Nation’s man-power. 

It may be difficult for the worker in the local employment office to realize the value of the 
information he forwards to Washington on individual plants. Such material, after review 
by his State officials and by the Bureau of Employment Security, may become the means of 
bringing new factories to his community, defense contracts to local employers, or of providing 
that some scarce material be allocated to local production. Local office surveys, if promptly 
and conscientiously made, can be instrumental in preventing lay-offs in local enterprises, 
or in facilitating the reemployment of workers already laid off. Surely, this is employ- 
ment security in its broadest aspect. 

—J. Douctas Brown, 
Chief, Priorities Branch, Labor Division, 
Office of Production Management. 
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frequently raised by local employment service 
staffs, ““What function do plant and com- 
munity surveys have in defense activities?” 

In order to understand the necessity for 
and the wisdom of these surveys, let’s look 
for a moment at a hypothetical town which, 
although fictional, typifies a pattern of events 
already occurring in communities throughout 
the Nation. 


A Stricken Town 


‘‘Shortageville’’—a middle-western town of 
about 20,000—has branch plants of two 
nationally known manufacturers, which fur- 
nish the chief source of employment for the 
town. One, let us say, manufactures washing 
machines and the other refrigerators. Of 
course, there is, in addition, the usual collec- 
tion of small local businesses—foundries, 
machine shops, a knitting mill, an aluminum 
utensil factory, and a plant which manufac- 
tures stoves. 

Last winter things looked promising in 
this typical American town. The branch 
factories of the large companies put on third 
shifts, retail stores noticed a pick-up in their 
sales, stove production was at top capacity, 
and bank deposits and check clearings in- 
creased. “Shortageville”’ was a_ thriving 
town. 

Then material shortages began to snipe at 
the town’s industries. They first affected the 
aluminum utensil company which laid off its 
second shift, with notice that there would not 
be any more work until the factory could get 
some more aluminum, and that the prospects 
for getting it were unfavorable. This wasn’t 
so bad, however, because most of the 85 
second-shift workers laid off got jobs in the 
other factories in the town whose labor force 
had been drained of its younger men by the 
draft. 

A little later, however, one of the metal 
working shops tried to get a small turret 
lathe. Despite sympathetic understanding 
by suppliers, it was indicated that you just 
couldn’t get machine tools of any kind unless 
you were working on defense orders. Small 
shops found it almost impossible to get 





supplies of copper sheeting, welding anodes, 
and tools. When the Office of Production 
Management sent out word that the process- 
ing of raw silk must stop, a small silk hosiery 
mill closed its doors for a few days until the 
management could find out what to do. 

Before long, material shortages began 
making direct hits on the town’s chief in- 
dustries. For instance, the stove factory, 
seeking a priority rating so that it could con- 
tinue to operate, learned that ‘‘you can’t stop 
a tank with a stove,” and stove making had 
to give way to essential defense work in the 
matter of materials. Stove workers appre- 
ciated the logic of the reason given but it was 
small comfort when the factory closed and 
the means of their livelihood was taken away. 
The most serious blow to the town came 
when the two big plants received curtail- 
ment orders limiting production of washing 
machines and refrigerators. 

Throughout this period of concern, the 
United States Employment Service was at 
work. Its trained personnel had registered 
workers as fast as they were displaced, and 
had succeeded in placing a few of them 
in local plants as well as in plants in other 
localities, through clearance. 


Anticipating Problems 


Most important of all, the local office of the 
Employment Service was trying to anticipate 
the labor market problems of the near future. 
Staff members of the Employment Service 
visited the plants threatened with material 
shortages and obtained from them schedules 
of the probable lay-offs; thereafter, the Em- 
ployment Service kept in close touch with the 
plants, so that it might be quickly apprised 
of any changes in these schedules. Thus 
currently informed, the employment office 
was able to warn State, regional, and Wash- 
ington officials of developments such as were 
occurring in “‘Shortageville,”’ and hundreds 
of other American towns which had been 
caught in the whirlpool of great changes from 
a peace to a defense economy. 

“Shortageville” decided to do something 
about it. Local unions joined with em- 
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ployers in sending a delegation to Washington 
to find out what, if anything, could be done. 

In Washington, the ‘‘Shortageville” dele- 
gation was referred to the Priorities Branch 
of the OPM’s Labor Division. There the 
delegates told the story of what was happen- 
ing to their community as a result of material 
shortages and the priority system. 

Meanwhile, it had become apparent to 
OPM officials that the defense program was 
bound to disrupt the economic life not only 
of ‘‘Shortageville,” but of hundreds of similar 
communities throughout the Nation. This 
anomalous situation that would cause shut- 
downs in some communities while others 
were running at top capacity was a challenge 
to defense authorities. They immediately 
set about correcting it. 

In accordance with a formal policy out- 
lined by OPM, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Army and Navy procure- 
ment agencies, the Division of Contracts 
Distribution, and the Priorities Branch of the 
Labor Division—all became a team working 
together toward the goal of correcting this 
‘‘feast and famine’? employment paradox. 

The Bureau of Employment Security was 
specifically asked to undertake the task of 
assembling comprehensive information on 
employment conditions in the threatened 
communities. These data were to be used by 
OPM as a basis for constructive action in 
planning a program of aid to the stricken 
areas. The Bureau of Employment Security, 
in cooperation with the Regional Labor Sup- 
ply Officers and the Nation-wide network of 


local employment offices, accepted this vital 
work in the interest of national defense. 

When—as in the case of ‘‘Shortageville’”— 
the Bureau of Employment Security was 
asked to make a special community survey, it 
notified the State Employment Service, and 
at the same time transmitted a copy of its re- 
quest to the Regional Labor Supply Officer. 

The State, in turn, communicated with the 
local employment office in “Shortageville,”’ 
directing it to proceed with the survey. 
Meanwhile, the staff in the regional offices 
proceeded to make analyses and recommen- 
dations to facilitate the work. 

The survey completed, the local employ- 
ment office reported promptly and in detail to 
the State headquarters. The State office for- 
warded the report, not only to the Bureau of 
Employment Security in Washington, but 
also to the Regional Labor Supply Officer, for 
further study and analysis of the findings. 

After a review of the survey in the Research 
and Statistics Division of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in Washington, it was sent 
to the Priorities Branch of the Labor Division 
of OPM for consideration by its Certification 
Committee. 

Let us assume that the survey was complete 
in all essential details. It presented a de- 
tailed picture of “Shortageville,” including 
facts and figures on the community’s labor 
life, net predicted unemployment, employ- 
ment reabsorption possibilities, industrial 
characteristics, and other pertinent factors. 
From this picture it was evident that the 
community was confronted with a threat to 








threaten employment. 








NEMPLOYMENT due to material shortages is already serious in many communities. 
Our job is to spot each developing situation in individual plants and towns. We must 
know as far in advance as possible when lay-offs will occur, where they will occur, precisely 
what kind and how many workers will be laid off, and how they can most rapidly be returned 
to productive employment. The State and local offices, must, therefore, on their own initiative 
and without waiting for requests, survey their community resources when material shortages 


—Ewan Cracue, Director, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 
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its economic well-being. The Priorities 
Branch thereupon certified “Shortageville”’ 
to the Division of Contracts Distribution as a 
‘distress’ community. On the basis of the 
information gathered by the local Employ- 
ment Service office, as well as by industrial 
engineers who were also sent to ‘‘Shortage- 
ville” to study machinery and plant facilities, 
the Division of Contracts Distribution formu- 
lated what is known as a remedial program. 

In formulating these remedial programs, 
the Division of Contracts Distribution pur- 
sues one of several lines of attack, depending 
on circumstances in the community under 
consideration. These lines of attack may 
include: 

1. Award of contract or subcontract.—On the 
basis of the facts gathered by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Division of Con- 
tracts Distribution may recommend to the 
Army and Navy Procurement Divisions that 
the certified community be awarded a defense 
contract or given a subcontract. Special 
consideration—such as preference up to 15 
percent in bidding over the lowest quotation 
received—is an important element in the 
certification of communities. 

2. Location of plant sites—If the facts 
gathered on labor supply and demand in a 
community warrant it, the OPM’s Plant Site 
Board may decide to locate new defense 
plants in the community. 

3. Allocating materials—The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security report may have the effect 
of easing the strict civilian allocation of mate- 
rial. Special allocations of materials may be 
made by OPM to some nondefense plants, 
and allocations may be made to others during 
the transition period of converting from non- 
defense to defense work. 

4. Substitutions of materials.—Where it is not 
possible to convert the plants to defense pro- 
duction, OPM engineers may suggest ways 
to keep the civilian production going in spite 
of priorities. For example, if a plant has been 


using brass or copper in the manufacture of 
costume jewelry, industrial engineers may 
show the manufacturer how he can substitute 
calcium, lead, or wood. 

After the OPM, and Army or Navy pro- 
curement officials have come to the aid ofthe 
community through one or more of the above 
methods, much work in connection with em- 
ployment adjustments may yet remain for 
the Employment Service. Retraining may 
be necessary in order to fit workers for defense 
jobs in the locality. Negotiated transfer of 
workers with scarce skills from nondefense 
to defense work may be necessary. Proce- 
dures for solving the problems involved in 
arranging such transfers have already been 
outlined by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Each of these devices places ex- 
tensive responsibility upon the Employment 
Service, and in particular upon the local 
offices servicing a community. 

Because scores of additional communities 
may have to face the effects of material 
shortages, OPM has recommended that local 
employment offices—close to developing 
problems in their communities—be urged 
to report signs of employment disturbances 
as soon as detected. On receipt of warnings 
from local offices, Regional Labor Supply 
Officers will initiate the requests for surveys 
heretofore emanating from Washington. 
Moreover, local offices are to be informed 
in advance of impending priority measures 
which will affect their communities. Thus 
they will be put on the alert for trouble that 
may be developing. 

This, then, is the story of how local-office 
cooperation fits into the picture of national 
defense. It can be seen that the effectiveness 
of the work of OPM, in aiding communities 
to make the change to defense production, 
depends greatly on the swift and thorough 
accumulation of labor market facts by local 
offices. In the battle against displacements, 
local offices are therefore on the front lines. 


saree epee 
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Displacement of Workers . . . 


No Problem Child for Unemployment 
Compensation 


By Ewan CuacuE, Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


T IS fortunate that when the defense 

emergency struck we had an unemploy- 
ment insurance system and a well-developed 
national employment service. The displace- 
ments which are occurring as a result of 
materials shortages are the type of unem- 
ployment with which our social insurance 
system is designed to cope. If our estimates 
are correct, and if British experience can 
serve as a general guide, it will be relatively 
short-lived, localized, and not of mass 
proportions. 


When Great Britain declared war in 


September 1939, about 1,200,000 unemployed 
were registered throughout England. In 
January 1940 the number of registered un- 
employed had risen to 1,500,000. This in- 
crease occurred despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 1 million men entered the armed 
forces during these months. It is therefore 
reasonable to say that the jolt of shifting to a 
war economy threw at least 500,000 men out 
of work. But this unemployment did not 
last very long. By June 1940, employment 
had returned to the level existing at the 
outbreak of war, and by June 1941 unem- 
ployment approached rock bottom. 


Emergency Schemes Unwise 


The question now arises: Shall we create a 
special emergency scheme to take care of 
workers displaced because of materials short- 
ages? The answer is that such action would 
seem to be unwise, for the reason that ad- 
ministration of any such scheme would be 
difficult. Coverage problems would be com- 
plex; the mechanism for determining who is, 
and who is not eligible, for checking availa- 
bility of workers, and for issuing benefit 


checks would mean the establishment of a 
new administrative organization, or the 
imposition of additional burdens on already 
over-worked local office staffs. 

The most valid objection to an emergency 
benefit scheme in the present situation is 
that it would create a precedent for special 
aid to unemployed workers every time a 
new cause of unemployment develops in the 
future. 


Looking Ahead 


It would seem a sounder policy to examine 
the existing unemployment compensation 
program so that we might ascertain not only 
the degree of its adequacy for current dis- 
placements, but also its adequacy for all 
future emergencies. Now is the time not 
merely to provide against this temporary 
wave of layoffs, but also to provide against 
mass unemployment of long duration which 
may be an aftermath of defense activities. 

Again, British experience since the decla- 
ration of war has had a bearing on our prob- 
lems. Instead of creating special emergency 
schemes for handling the problem of tempo- 
rary dislocations growing out of the war effort, 
the British merely expanded and strengthened 
their existing system. With benefit payments 
decreasing, and unemployment at rock bot- 
tom, the reserves in the British fund have 
mounted. However, far from being con- 
cerned about increasing reserves, the British 
have made the most of this opportunity to 
increase contributions from employers, work- 
ers, and the Government. They have re- 
tired in 2 years a debt which they had 
previously estimated would take 37 years to 
retire. Moreover, although unemployment 
has decreased, benefit duration was extended 
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after the outbreak of the war from 26 to 30 
weeks in a year. This indicates that the 
policy of the British has been to strengthen 
their basic unemployment insurance system 
in preparation for the post-war unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Benefit Formulas Inadequate 


Many Americans have long felt that our 
existing system of unemployment insurance 
should be amended. Although a number of 
States increased the duration of benefits dur- 
ing recent sessions of the legislatures, only 16 
States provide uniform duration of benefits 
for all eligible claimants; 2 of them provide a 
duration period of 14 weeks, and one, 13 
weeks. Moreover, 39 State laws still do not 
cover employers of one or more although it is 
precisely the smal] business man and his em- 
ployees who may be hardest hit by materials 
shortages. Despite the trend toward decreas- 
ing the waiting period, evidenced in the re- 
cent legislative sessions, only 17 States now 
provide for a waiting period of 1 week in a 
benefit year, while a few States still require a 
waiting period of 3 weeks in a benefit year. 
Although materials shortages may at first re- 
sult in short-time work on the job, three 
States still make no provision for paying par- 
tial unemployment benefits—two of them 
among the largest States in the country. 
Therefore, in some States workers who be- 
come unemployed during our present boom 
will have no protection under existing benefit 
formulas. Moreover, the State benefit for- 
mulas as a whole are not adequate for meeting 
the problem of post-defense unemployment. 

Since it is unlikely that unemployment due 
to material shortages will give rise to benefit 
payments approximating those of depression 
years, we can anticipate a further growth in 
reserves. This increase will occur despite the 
fact that experience rating has cut the reve- 
nue in eight State funds by about one-third 
below what would have been collected this 
year through a 2.7-percent contribution rate. 


At the moment reserves are approaching 
$2,250,000,000. 

In some quarters it is argued that an un- 
employment reserve of this size is too Jarge 
and that no valid excuse exists for continuing 
pay-roll taxes at their present levels. Some 
employers contend that pay-roll taxes at 
existing levels add to the burdens of firms 
already hard pressed by materials shortages. 
However, long-range considerations and 
sound fiscal policy require that the pay-roll 
tax be kept at existing levels. We shall some 
day be faced with the specter of post-defense 
unemployment. Assuming adequate bene- 
fit standards, the expenditure of $2,000,000,- 
000 in the first year of a severe slump is en- 
tirely possible. In the light of this fact, the 
existing reserve is none too large. The British, 
it should be remembered, have not only 
refused to lower contributions during the 
last 2 years; they have increased con tribu- 
tions and benefits in the face of a vanishing 
benefit load and an increase in collections. 
That course seems to me to be sound for this 
country. 


Widening Our Vision 


In summarizing the salient points of this 
discussion, the following facts are empha- 
sized: Unemployment due to material short- 
ages is not likely to be of mass proportions, 
but will become more severe with each pass- 
ing month. In some individual localities 
the resulting social problems may be severe. 
The scope of the administrative job (place- 
ment, retraining, and transfer of workers) 
that will fall upon Employment Security 
agencies because of unemployment traceable 
to materials shortages is staggering. Since 
local offices hold the key to the effectiveness 
of our entire labor market program, it is 
essential that efforts be continued to widen 
the vision of local office personnel, and to 
instill in it an appreciation of the urgency 
and value of the heavy work load involved. 

Meanwhile, unemployment compensation 
can serve in this emergency, as on all other 
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occasions, as a first line of defense. No should be improved and strengthened, not 
special emergency schemes would seem to only for the present temporary emergency, 
be necessary or desirable. Rather, our reg- but also for the larger and more complicated 
ular unemployment compensation system problems which may arise in the future. 


Thirty Years of Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


December 1941 marks the thirtieth anniversary of the British unemployment insurance system. In this 
30-year period the system has been undergoing almost constant revision—sometimes to remedy existing in- 
adequacies, more often to meet changing conditions, 

The original act of 1911 covered only a few industries, but in 1916 provision was made to cover certain 
groups of war workers, and in 1920 coverage was extended to almost all industrial workers. From 1921 to 
1934 Great Britain was faced with a grave unemployment problem. In 1921, to cope with the long periods 
of unemployment experienced by British workers, benefit duration was extended from 15 weeks to 26 weeks. 
In the years following 1921, various devices were adopted to pay benefits from the insurance fund, even though 
the recipients were not entitled to them in terms of the benefit formula. These extra benefits, often called 
‘‘uncovenanted benefits,” to distinguish them from the insurance benefits, resulted in the insolvency of the 
insurance fund. The system was kept going by permitting the fund to borrow from the Treasury. By 1934 
this debt amounted to about £105,000,000. 

In 1934 an unemployment assistance scheme was established to care for workers not eligible for insurance 
benefits. This relieved the unemployment insurance fund of the noninsurance, or uncovenanted, payments. 
At the same time, the accumulated debt was funded so as to be repaid by 1971. 

The declaration of war in September 1939 was followed by both immediate and long-run economic changes 
which were soon reflected in the unemployment insurance system. First, there was severe unemployment 
among white-collar workers as nonessential work was curtailed. To meet this problem, nonmanual workers 
earning up to £420 a year were brought under the system, whereas only those nonmanual workers earning 
less than £250 were covered when war broke out. Second, the cost of living rose, and the real value of the 
fixed benefits provided by the British unemployment insurance system fell. To meet this problem, benefit 
rates were increased. These increases in benefit amounts were granted, however, not only to meet an immediate 
need, but also to gear the system for post-war burdens. The problem of post-war unemployment has also 
caused the British to increase the duration of benefits from 26 weeks to 30 weeks for all industrial workers. 
Since the financial burden of paying benefits under the liberalized schedule will be severe in the post-war 
period, employers, workers, and the Government were required to increase their contributions to the un- 
employment insurance fund. 

The adaptability of the British system to meet new conditions is the most distinguishing feature we can 
note on its thirtieth anniversary. Another outstanding fact is the extinction of the debt 30 years ahead of time. 
Although not scheduled to be completely repaid until 1971, benefit disbursements decreased and contribution 
receipts increased as a result of the war, and the debt was completely repaid in March 1941. Thirty years 
after its inception, the British unemployment insurance system covers nearly all British workers, including 
agricultural and maritime workers; the fund is solvent for the first time in 20 years; and a reserve fund is being 
accumulated to meet the problems of post-war unemployment. 
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A Lesson in Teamwork: 


Informational Service on the Defense Front 


By Max STERN, Director, Informational Service, Social Security Board 


UT OF the far-flung Government ma- 

chinery set up throughout the Nation 
to handle defense affairs are emerging many 
new designs for speedier and smoother joint 
action by Federal and State governments. 
One such pattern for Federal-State coopera- 
tion in the field of informational activity was 
introduced last spring (March 15-April 15) 
during the National Labor Registration 
Program. The results of this teamwork have 
only recently become evident with the com- 
pletion of a summary of regional and State 
office comment by the Informational Service 
of the Social Security Board. 

Last February, when it was feared that 
dwindling files of workers in local employ- 
ment offices would retard defense progress, 
the Bureau of Employment Security and 
Informational Service of the Social Security 
Board set out to explore ways of dealing with 
the situation. A Nation-wide registration 
program, to be carried on cooperatively by 
the Social Security Board and the State em- 
ployment security agencies, decided 
upon. 

Within 3 weeks after this decision had been 
reached, the informational part of the pro- 
gram was blueprinted by Informational 
Service, and approved by the Bureau of 
Employment Security as well as by the Office 
of the Federal Security Administrator. 
Shortly thereafter the program was well under 
way in State and local offices. The key to 
its success was the ready cooperation of State 
agencies and their local offices and the 
essential flexibility of the basic plan. 


was 


Cooperation of State Agencies 


Federal, State and local agencies each had 
their responsibilities, yet all were working to- 
gether toward a single goal—to induce work- 


ers, especially those having unused defense 
skills, to register with the Employment 
Service. 

The carrying on of informational activities 
on a national scale—through press releases, 
network radio broadcasts, newsreels and spot 
announcements on chain commercial pro- 
grams—was the task of Informational Service. 
In order to lighten the informational load of 
State and local offices and to give cohesion 
to the program, Informational Service under- 
took to supply State agencies with the texts 
of draft news releases, radio programs, spot 
announcements and newspaper fillers. ‘These 
were for local release after they had been 
adapted to local situations. Informational 
Service also undertook to supply the States 
with quantities of pamphlets, posters, news- 
paper mats and radio transcriptions. 

The theory behind this assistance to State 
agencies was not that material prepared lo- 
cally might not be effective; rather, it was a 
realization that the short time preceding the 
campaign would not be sufficient for 49 juris- 
dictions to prepare the informational tools, 
and that considerable economy would result 
if the material were produced in one central 
unit rather than by 49 different offices. 

After the basic plan and Federally produced 
materials had reached the State agencies, 
they were confronted with the difficult task of 
carrying on. In the majority of States this 
meant promoting State-wide informational 
campaigns, originating informational activ- 
ities, and registering workers. 

Important informational liaison service 
between Washington and State agencies was 
performed by Informational Service repre- 
sentatives in the Social Security Board’s 
regional offices. These representatives dis- 
cussed the program with the States, assisted 
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in planning activities, and distributed mate- 
rials from Washington. In some regions 
they also prepared press releases, radio talks 
and interviews and spot announcements for 
State agency use. In four regions State 
efforts were supplemented by communica- 
tions from regional offices to labor unions 
and in two regions, to employer organizations. 
Many regional and field offices assisted in 
the distribution of posters and circulars and 
made frequent mention of the registration 
program in radio talks and speeches. 


Flexibility of Basic Plan 


The flexibility of the plan is shown in the 
variety of audiences in the different States 
toward which the campaign was directed. 
In 23 States first emphasis was on giving 
information to large employers and the gain- 
ing of their understanding and support. 
In 11 other States the contacting of employer 
associations was the major goal; while an 
identical number of States emphasized the 
importance of reaching labor unions. On 
the other hand Michigan, which carried on 
a particularly aggressive campaign, put forth 
its greatest effort in enlisting the cooperation 
of civic organizations and, next, farm bureau 
representatives. 

The importance of this campaign to the 
States is shown by the fact that 30 Governors 
took part in it. Gubernatorial proclama- 
tions were issued in Alabama, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming; 
nine State Governors delivered radio ad- 
dresses in support of the program; and the 
Governors of many other States endorsed it 
through press statements. In Connecticut 
the Secretary of State broadcast his support, 
while in California the Governor donated 15 
minutes of his regular State-wide radio time 
to the State agency. 

Mayors of cities also played a conspicuous 
part in the campaign. In at least 21 States 
743 mayors were reported to have partici- 
pated. In-Georgia both State and local de- 
fense council chairmen gave radio addresses, 
in Maryland, Mississippi, New Mexico, and 


New York, State chairmen went on the air, 
and in Vermont the chairman issued a press 
release. 

The draft texts—press, radio, and speech 
material—which Informational Service pre- 
pared for State agency use were widely cir- 
culated and used. For example, the set of 
25 short radio announcements was used in 44 
States over more than 486 radio stations. In 
19 Statesa total of 6,991 spot announcements 
were put on the air. Five or more of the 
eight draft news releases were used in 31 States 
while 30 States used the draft newspaper 
fillers. 

The demand for posters and pamphlet 
materials issued by Informational Service 
was heavy. More than 1,000,000 copies of 
the pamphlet, “Men, Jobs and Defense” 
were distributed by State agencies during 
March and April while the registration drive 
was on. One series of six 4-minute radio 
transcriptions featuring messages from na- 
tional defense and Social Security Board 
officials was particularly successful. Seven 
hundred transcriptions were requested by 
45 State agencies and played over approx- 
imately 478 radio stations. 


Wide Use of Posters 


More than 21,000 copies of a poster— 
“Register Now for Defense Jobs’—were dis- 
tributed by 45 States. They were displayed 
in post offices, court houses, city halls, store 
windows, railroad and bus depots, union 
halls, community centers, theatre lobbies, 
restaurants, and other public places. Ken- 
tucky reported using the poster in mine com- 
missaries, Pennsylvania in bowling alleys, 
Tennessee at points near construction jobs 
and defense projects, and West Virginia on 
the fronts of streetcars. Through the coop- 
eration of the United States Post Office 
Department the poster was also carried on 
mail trucks throughout the country. In 
addition, 3,000 small newspaper mats of the 
poster were reproduced in local newspapers 
in at least 38 States. 

Although 24 States engaged only in 
those informational activities included in the 
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basic plan, either because of time or budg- 
etary considerations, or because the Washing- 
ton material was adequate for their needs, a 
number of other States reported interesting 
projects. 

State Programs 


Michigan had a very comprehensive State 
program. Thirty-eight pages of ‘‘General 
Suggestions to Managers”’ were prepared by 
the State agency Informational Service. 
Other State-initiated activities included dis- 
tribution of 250,000 circulars in Detroit 
public schools; poster displays or exhibits in 
high schools, trade schools, and colleges in 
Detroit; circulation of 500 posters and 75 
displays and the distribution of 10,000 cir- 
culars among the Michigan Negro popula- 
tion. Moreover, registration slogans were 
inserted in adverfisements of a number of 
large merchants; pulpit announcements were 
made in Detroit churches each Sunday during 
the drive; original trailers were used in 577 
theatres; and 150 large billboard signs were 
displayed throughout the State. 

In a number of States, original posters, 
pamphlets, car cards, motion-picture slides, 
and motion picture trailers were developed 
and used. 

The Oklahoma agency worked through the 
Indian Field Service to reach graduates of 
Indian schools. The Mayor of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, set aside a special week for intensi- 
fied activity. An effort to stimulate registra- 
tion of high school graduates in Knoxville and 
Chattanooga was sponsored by civic and 
commercial organizations. 

An extensive radio network program 
sponsored by the California agency, and al- 
ready under way at the time the drive started, 
placed special emphasis on registration dur- 
ing the campaign. The Kentucky agency dis- 
tributed literature in Sunday school classes 
and invited ministers to ask workers in their 
congregations to register. 

The New Jersey and Mississippi Executive 
Directors wrote to employers enclosing a copy 
of a letter to defense contractors from William 
S. Knudsen, Director General of the Office 


of Production Management. On the reverse 
side of the Mississippi letters a map of the 
State showed the location of local offices, 


itinerant offices, and agency field repre- 
sentatives. The Illinois agency sent let- 


ters explaining the program to 21,000 
employers. 

In New Hampshire, workers in the inactive 
files received letters urging them to renew 
their registrations. In New York extensive 
cooperation was developed with chambers 
of commerce. 


Room for Improvement 


Although the labor registration drive was 
successful and its basic plan proved sound, 
nevertheless the experience indicated room 
for improvement in any proposed future 
program of this type. 

The most frequent criticism heard, and 
one with which Informational Service agrees, 
is that insufficient advance time for State 
and regional planning and preparation of 
informational materials was allowed. In 
many States materials did not arrive until 
after the campaign had started. 

A number of States felt that prior to the 
campaign State informational representa- 
tives should have participated in the planning 
of activities. While it is true that State 
employment security administrators had 
attended conferences in Washington at which 
the general nature of the campaign was dis- 
cussed, many State informational representa- 
tives felt that since the heavy burden of 
planning State promotional efforts and pre- 
paring necessary material fell upon them, 
they should have had an opportunity to get 
a background picture of the drive, and should 
have had a voice in planning activities they 
were expected to carry out. 

Although three regions held conferences of 
State personnel, and in eight regions the 
Informational Service representative visited 
State agencies to discuss the program and to 
plan material, Informational Service believes 
that better results would have been obtained 
had State informational personnel been given 
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an opportunity for participation in advance 
plans. Such participation would undoubted- 
ly also have given Informational Service 
many pointers in drafting informational 
materials so that they would be more practi- 
cal and usable from a State and local point 
of view. 

Varying degrees of satisfaction with the 
draft informational materials were expressed 
by 34 agencies. One comment is especially 
interesting: ““The material as a whole pre- 
sented many good suggestions as to what the 
scope of the State’s program should be and 
what major points should be put across in all 
materials used.” 

Six States raised questions as to the useful- 
ness of the material, but only one State defi- 
nitely reported that it was not usable. 
Another State felt that it was not necessary 
for Washington to transmit material nor to 
go into such elaborate detail; it felt rather, 
that the Board should have told the States 


what was wanted and let the States carry 
through. 

Five States suggested that more emphasis 
should be placed on State employment serv- 
ices and less on the United States Employ- 
ment Service, pointing out that the man on 
the street is not likely to recognize the con- 
nection between the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the State or local employ- 
ment offices. 

These suggestions will be helpful in plan- 
ning for any similar campaign that might be 
necessary in the future. Good points of the 
past campaign can be combined with the 
major improvements suggested by the various 
State agencies. In this way, it is hoped that 
the blueprint of operations and the informa- 
tional materials produced will be made in- 
creasingly effective; that main objectives will 
be reached more quickly; and that working 
relationships with Federal, State and local 
offices will operate more smoothly. 


NEW PAMPHLET 


How President Roosevelt and the Office of Production Management are seeking to secure 
full participation of all American minority groups in the national defense program is explained 
in a 19-page pamphlet, Minorities in Defense, released by the Labor Division of OPM. 

The pamphlet outlines steps taken since July 12, 1940, to end defense discrimination, and 
describes the functions and duties of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
the Negro employment and training branch and the minority groups branch of the Labor 


Division of OPM. 
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Public Relations Begin .. . 


In Every Local Office 


By Wixu1aM S. Conk in, Director of Public Relations and Secretary to the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission of New Fersey 


UBLIC relations has too often been 

accepted as a term synonymous with 
“publicity.” It has taken more than a score 
of years for responsible heads of business and 
Government to realize that public relations is 
the science of fostering good will in educating 
the public on the merits and benefits of a 
given product, business, or law. 

The present-day concept of public relations 
has been rather slow in evolving and is quite 
different from that previously held. Its 
simplest but direct and concrete meaning is— 
relations with the public. To state it another 
way, public relations means putting the best 
foot forward. 

Every employee of the State agency, from 
the executive director to clerks in the local 
offices, is engaged in public relations work. 
That has been the tenet of the New Jersey 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
We have rejected the idea of public relations 
as merely a job of writing and publishing 
materials on the operations of the agency. 
The real public relations activity takes place 
in the myriad of contacts with the public, 
either in our central offices at Trenton or in 
any of our 35 local offices throughout the 
State. Therefore, training becomes an im- 
portant factor in our public relations program. 
An intra-agency informational program is 
constantly under way so that all employees 
may do their jobs properly in servicing the 


public. Such a program becomes a ‘“‘must’’ 
for any agency which recognizes that public 
relations means, essentially, rendering good 
service to the public. 

New Jersey decided a long time ago that the 
Employment Service local office manager 
should represent, in every sense of the word, 
the Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion in his community. For years there had 
been a rigid rule that all newspaper inquiries 
had to be referred to the central office. In 
the interest of good public relations at the 
local level, it was found desirable to change 
this requirement. Consequently, authority 
was given to local office managers to deal di- 
rectly with local newspapers in releasing in- 
formation on the activities of their offices. 
Comments or releases on controversial policy 
questions were, of course, not permitted at the 
local office level. 

Local offices, therefore, began to issue a 
standard monthly release to local newspapers 
in their communities. The release was 
speeded to newspapers as soon as possible 
after the close of the month while the infor- 
mation could be looked upon as spot news. 
The adoption of this policy opened contacts 
that were useful in placing special news 
stories, appeals for registration of special 
skills, or featured stories directed to employers 
on the availability of certain types of workers. 

Permitting the local office manager to be 








Public relations might be defined as an effort to create and maintain good will, and to prevent the growth of ill will 
toward the Employment Security Division. Its purpose is to make people want to do business with the Division or to 
inform citizens of the nature and scope of the services rendered, and to secure an extensive and intelligent 
cooperation on the part of the community to the end that services may be more effective. 

The entire purpose of the public relations program is to oil the machinery of operations. If informational 
efforts do not result in smoother performance—a more efficient and economical operation—formal public 


relations work could not be justified. 


—Indiana Commentator. 
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‘on his own” in dealing with the newspapers 
has undoubtedly resulted in “‘selling” the Em- 
ployment Service to business and to employ- 
ers throughout the State. An early reaction 
to local monthly releases was an increasing 
number of invitations to local office managers 
to speak before civic organizations, school 
assemblies, and labor groups. Thus, addi- 
tional channels of public relations were 
developed. 

We believe that a man capable of managing 
an Office is generally the one to tell what that 
office is doing. Our Bureau of Training, 
therefore, conducts periodic classes in public 
speaking for the benefit of office managers 


and other employees who may be called upon. 


tospeak. The central office supplies the infor- 
mational materials on over-all operations of 
the Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion. When an office manager receives an 
invitation to address a meeting, he at once 
notifies the Director of the Employment 
Service Division and the Director of Public 
Relations of the engagement. If for any rea- 
son the central office feels that the meeting 
warrants the appearance of a district super- 
visor or a central office representative, such 
an assignment will be arranged. However, 
the policy generally is to permit the local 
office managers to fill the engagements, since 
these engagements give them an opportunity 
to develop contacts with employers and 
workers. If a central office representative is 
assigned to fill the engagement, we make it 
a practice to have him introduced to the 
audience by a local Employment Service 
office representative. 

We want the “local office down the street”’ 
to typify in the public mind the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission of New 
Jersey. The more contacts the public has 
with the people who run that office, the 
closer will be the interest, cooperation, and 
relationships that are developed between 
them. Speaking engagements and use of the 
press and radio are, therefore, encouraged 
at the local level. 

Radio talks are booked jointly by the 
central office and the local office, with con- 


trol exercised by the central office. Such 
control is necessary because of a_ peculiar 
situation in the radio field in this section of 
the country. There are occasions when, in 
the opinion of the central office, more value 
will accrue by obtaining time from one of the 
major radio stations in New York or Phila- 
delphia. A talk given by the Executive 
Director or some other official of the central 
office over a metropolitan station will be 
heard by hundreds of thousands of people 
instead of by thousands, and can be made 
the subject matter of a State-wide newspaper 
release. In other words, it is found advan- 
tageous to use the larger stations for material 
of State-wide interest, just as we find it to 
our advantage to channel informational ma- 
terial of State-wide interest through the cor- 
respondents at the State capital. 

Local radio stations, however, are valuable 
for programs of an educational and infor- 
mational type. Frequently, these will con- 
sist of interviews or discussions, with a local 
official, civic leader, or business executive 
participating with the local office manager. 
We have found draft materials provided by 
the Bureau of Informational Service of the 
Social Security Board excellent for our local 
radio presentations. 

During the recent National Registration 
Program (March 15—April 15), the value of 
the contacts in the field of public relations 
developed by the local offices was well dem- 
onstrated and to a major degree accounts 
for New Jersey’s successful presentation of 
the campaign. Much of the draft material 
sent from Washington, such as model news- 
paper releases, speech materials, statements, 
and radio addresses, was localized by office 
managers for use in their communities. 
Memoranda instructing the local office man- 
ager how to solicit the support of newspapers, 
radio stations, public officials, and civic 
groups were prepared and sent along with 
the draft materials from Washington. Of 
course, the activity in the field was integrated 
with the central office, which released State- 
wide newspaper stories and arranged for 
radio talks through the major stations. 
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The New Jersey agency does not of course 
measure the success of its public relations 
program by the number of inches of space 
it gets in the newspapers or the time it may 
get on the radio. That yardstick was dis- 
carded a long time ago in good public rela- 
tions work. It is the reaction of the people 
that counts. Thus, one barometer which re- 
flects the lack of success is the number of 
complaint letters “‘to the editor” about the 
Employment Service or the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission; or, critical com- 
munications to the Governor of the State 
and to the public administrative officials; or, 
the condemnatory resolutions of employer 
and labor groups dissatisfied with placement 
methods and the unemployment compensa- 
tion program in general. On the other hand, 
if the State administers the law in a manner 
satisfactory to the public, there will be no 
active or positive evaluation by commenda- 
tory letters, or by the resolutions of approval 
by interested groups. Absence of criticism 


and complaints may therefore be interpreted 
as a sign of approval. Moreover, the central 
office, by keeping its ear to the ground, 
talking with officials of labor organizations 
and employer groups, can usually discern 
whether or not the program is “‘clicking.” 

New Jersey looks to all its agency employ- 
ees, and in particular, local office managers, 
to promote good relationships with the public. 
The central office develops ideas, distributes 
informational materials, supervises, and in- 
structs, but it does so with a minimum of 
actual participation in local activities. This 
policy brings home to local office personnel 
that they are an integral part of the agency 
and its public relations program; that their 
task is to educate the public on the benefits 
of the unemployment compensation law, the 
availability of local office services, and the 
functions of those offices. In other words, 
New Jersey has concluded that decentraliza- 
tion is the best policy in promoting public 
relations. 


This is the third of a series of articles dealing 
with administrative phases of public relations 


THE BLIND AND DEFENSE 


Leaders among the 130,000 blind persons in the United States have begun to mobilize 
blind workers for jobs in defense industry and civilian defense, as was done in World War I. 
Fred Sherman, a sightless industrial engineer, chairman of the Central Committee for the 
Blind, estimated that 25 percent of the blind could compete in private industry with other 


workers. 
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On Local Office Fronts .. . 


MAN HUNT 


In the depression days of 1930 the employ- 
ment office had a defensive cry, ““We can’t 
make jobs.”” In the boom days of 1941 the 
cry is apt to be reversed to ““We can’t make 
men.” But the employment office can and 
does do its best to find men. Some job orders 
challenge the best efforts of our staff, but we 
usually “get our man.” 

For example, in July 1940 we were called 
upon to cooperate with the Superintendent 
of Schools in Poughkeepsie in setting up a 24- 
hour defense training program in the local 
trade school. This meant recruits for classes 
from dusk to dawn—a big order—but we are 
proud to say that we have kept the classes 
filled. 

Moreover, we do not recognize a “tight” 
labor market until we have exhausted every 
means of adjusting to a labor problem. We 
tap every conceivable source and blaze new 
paths if necessary. Our study of the problem 
has suggested several helpful measures. 
These include combing the lists of men 
deferred by local draft board and persuading 
State officials to grant leaves of absence to 
men willing to accept defense work if the 


tenure and security of their permanent jobs 
are protected. Likewise, civilian employers 
are encouraged to insure reinstatement to 
employees who want to take part in defense 
work. 

Every employment office should exercise 
every effort in recruiting, guiding, and plac- 
ing young men in NYA, CCC, and various 
defense training courses. Young workers are 
an important source of labor, and the eco- 
nomic waste of skill lost in dead-end jobs 
should not be tolerated. The employment 
office has an opportunity here for con- 
structive service in the guidance that it is 
equipped to give. Supplementing such ac- 
tivities, the results of occupational research 
should be used in placing women in jobs 
formerly held by men, and an effort can be 
made to bring married women back to the 
labor market by persuading civilian defense 
councils to set up “defense nurseries” to care 
for children of mothers who want to help 
with defense werk. 

—Ltuoyp H. Nico ts, 
Manager, New York State Employment 
Service, Poughkeepsie. 


THE NAVY CROSSES THE ALLEGHENIES 


During the latter part of 1940, the Navy 
Department announced that plans had been 
completed for the construction of six naval 
ordnance plants to be located west of the 
Allegheny Mountains in the Ohio Valley 
between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. This lo- 
cation was no doubt chosen for strategic 
military purposes, as well as for its accessi- 
bility to materials, labor, and transportation 
facilities. Louisville was one of the first 
sites selected for the construction of a plant 
at an estimated cost of $10,000,000. This 
United States Naval Ordnance Plant is to be 


more than a temporary plant for the present 
emergency; it is to be continued in operation 
as a permanent gun-assembly plant for the 
United States Navy. 

In January 1941, the construction company 
established temporary headquarters in Louis- 
ville for the purpose of surveying the ade- 
quacy of the labor supply for their production 
requirements. Construction officials ex- 
pressed some skepticism as to the possibility of 
securing a sufficient number of qualified 
workers, especially machinists and skilled ma- 
chine operators. Nevertheless, the company 
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decided, in line with OPM requirements, to 
cooperate fully with the public employment 
office in any steps necessary to secure workers 
for the plant. 

Their immediate needs included 25 highly 
skilled machinists, experienced in close toler- 
ance precision work, who would serve in 
key capacities after several months training 
at the Navy Arsenal in Washington, D. C. 
Ultimately, it was estimated the company 
would need 1,900 production workers, most 
of them skilled and semiskilled persons, such 
as tool designers, tool makers, machinists, 
and other types of machine-tool operators. 
Because of the diversification of industries in 
Louisville, there has never been a large 
number of workers with skills adaptable to 
naval ordnance construction. Moreover, in- 
creased activities in the metal-trades industry 
had practically exhausted the local supply of 
labor. Despite these drawbacks, four major 
sources yielded workers for the job: 

1. Registration files of the local office. 

2. Skilled employed workers recruited with 
the consent of cooperative employers. 

3. Employed workers not at present using 
their skills. 

4. Refresher and pre-employment training 
courses for workers with previous experience. 
After local labor supplies were exhausted, 
clearance was also used. 

The local office did a very thorough job in 


recruiting workers. Every registration card 
in the active and inactive file was thoroughly 
examined and those likely to qualify were 
notified by mail, telephone, or messenger to 
report at once for an interview. Any person 
visiting the office who appeared to qualify 
was referred to the placement division for a 
more complete interview. Employers were 
asked to release workers needed for defense. 
Conferences were held with vocational edu- 
cation authorities, the NYA, WPA, and the 
company, and plans for the training formu- 
lated. Trainees were selected on company 
specifications, and graduates are now work- 
ing at the ordnance plant. Publicity given 
to the project helped augment the labor sup- 
ply. Former residents returned to the area 
and others indigated a willingness to return 
if jobs were available. As a result of all these 
factors, a special supplementary file has been 
set up in the placement division of this office 
containing all pertinent data on persons who 
have been interviewed and considered quali- 
fied for work at this plant. So effective have 
been our recruitment efforts that, in addition 
to supplying 80 percent of the production 
workers for the plant, there are in excess of 
200 cards in the file at the present time to fill 
future orders. 
—O.utE A. BowLIna, 
Assistant Manager, Kentucky State Em- 
ployment Service, Loutsville. 


WORLD’S MODEL AIRFIELD 


About 10 miles west of Sumter, S. C., on 
the Columbia Highway, where the flat, low 
country meets the hills, the Ervin Shaw 
Basic Flying School is now going up. The 
approximate initial cost will be $5,000,000. 
Experienced engineers say that on account of 
the topography—level, well-drained land of 
splendid texture for runways, and beautiful 
hills adjoining the necessary buildings—the 
Government intends to make this flying field 
a model for the aviation world. 

The construction force for this project 


consists of approximately 8,500 and men 
women, 350 office workers, 400 superin- 
tendents and foremen, 2,000 carpenters, 300 
bricklayers, 250 painters, 200 pipe layers, and 
some 2,000 various other skilled technicians 
in the building trades, and 3,000 laborers. 
Because of our small office force, we quite 
naturally looked forward with some uncer- 
tainty to the task of meeting the labor needs. 
While we were aware that we were not 
expected to furnish all the workers, we knew 
that we would be expected to make a real 
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showing for the Employment Service. And 
then, one day we met the project manager 
and the captain of engineers, officers in 
charge of all construction. They had heard 
of the Employment Service, but did not know 
very much about its functions or organiza- 
tion. It was our job to explain it to them, as 
well as to the contractor, to establish a favor- 
able attitude toward it, and to enlist their 
cooperation. 

That we succeeded in this attempt was evi- 
denced when two windows were reserved for 
our use in the employment office built by the 
contractors near the job site. 

One of our principal problems was to find 
jobs for the men registered with us. This was 
difficult in the case of carpenters, bricklayers, 
and other skilled help. Foremen naturally 
pride themselves on their judgment of good 


labor and are inclined to do the selecting 
themselves. However, when hundreds of 
men are trying to get on a job, there are many 
who, although they report day after day, fail 
to get a chance. We arranged to give many 
of these men pink cards with name, Social 
Security number, and date, signed by the 
manager of the Employment Service office. 
This had the effect of giving local men and 
registrants preference for the jobs. 

On the whole, we find that the work to be 
done by the Employment Service on projects 
like the Sumter Air Base is merely an enlarge- 
ment of our day-by-day activities stimu- 
lated by the challenge of meeting a dynamic 
emergency labor problem. 

—W. L. McCutcHeEon, 
Manager, South Carolina State 
Employment Service, Sumter. 


“Of necessity, when the peace comes, all thoughtful men ot intiuence in government, 
business, labor, and agriculture must concern themselves profoundly with the relationship 
between the private economic structure and governmental planning. They must concern 
themselves with public works, conservation, road building, agriculture, monetary policy, and 
the joint as well as separate effort of government and private enterprise to maintain full 
employment. ‘Today in our wartime planning we shall not utterly forget our peacetime 
objectives, but we must remember that first things must come first, and time is short.” 


—Vice President HENRY WALLACE. 
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Workers for a Shipbuilding Town 


By A. E. Moorer, Manager, South Carolina State Employment Service, Charleston 


N DECEMBER 30, 1940, the President 

delivered one of his famous fireside chats 
and declared a state of emergency in the 
Nation. Charleston, S. C. awoke from a 
long sleep to the din of hammers and anvils 
and saws and drills. Shipyards became alive 
with hundreds of workers, construction proj- 
ects shot up, population swelled with thou- 
sands of new workers, old businesses were 
rushed into expansion, new industries came 
into being. And easy-going Charleston, 
which had not heard of a labor shortage since 
1919, suddenly faced, with the rest of the 
Nation, an impending shortage of skilled 
workers, particularly in her major defense 
activity—shipbuilding. 

The Employment Service began to marshal 
its resources. In addition to our every-day 
machinery for service, we utilized the radio, 
the newspapers, and also sought the help of 
the clearance system. We went on the air 
to broadcast Charleston’s defense labor needs 
and describe her work opportunities. The 
response was gratifying. Registrations and 
renewals went up, and a surprising number 
of successfully employed men came to offer 
their services in case the country needed them. 

In this section of sparsely settled rural 
areas, many of the people live isolated lives. 
It has always been difficult for us to reach 
these people, but we believed that good 
workers could be found there. Newspaper 
stories stimulated the interest of many of 
these back-country folk and soon we were re- 
ceiving requests for more information. Sin- 
gularly enough, it was from this group that we 
drew most of the trainees for defense training 
courses in vocational schools. It is from these 
same schools that our own local shipyards, 
with their millions of dollars worth of gov- 


ernment contracts for navy ships, obtained 
most of their trained helpers. 

With one of the Nation’s large navy yards 
situated here, and private shipbuilding con- 
cerns rapidly expanding to take care of more 
naval contracts, the demand for workers in 
this area is increasing steadily. The im- 
portance of training as a source for this 
labor can hardly be over-stressed so far as 
this vicinity is Concerned. Employers at the 
shipyards have informed us that they will ac- 
cept certificates from our vocational training 
schools in lieu of practical experience, and 
will take the trainees after completion of their 
courses as helpers in the particular lines for 
which they have been trained. Thus we have 
been able to assure employment to practically 
every graduate of the training schools. In 
fact, the demand far exceeds the supply at 
this time. In spite of a vigorous campaign, 
the schools are calling for more trainees and 
the yards for more helpers. 

Because of the growing scarcity of certain 
skilled workers we have had to resort more 
and more in recent months to our clearance 
system. That is a last-resort but effective 
method of combating labor shortages. It was 
through clearance that we were able to help 
the local navy yard obtain some of the highly 
skilled workers so sorely needed in shipbuild- 
ing after the local labor market had been ex- 
hausted. Many private employers expressed 
surprise that we had such a well-organized 
system, opening up as it did, the services of 
not one but hundreds of Employment Service 
offices throughout the United States. 

A definite part of our organized campaign 
has been selling our services to the labor 
unions. Far from being rivals in the labor 
market we have instead drawn together into 
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close cooperation, each utilizing the services 
of the other when necessary. Not only have 
we gained the confidence and help of the 
labor leaders, but the workers themselves 
are pleased with our cooperative arrange- 
ments. Local labor leaders who had relied 
on their own methods of clearance found ours 
more effective in many cases. Not long agoa 
labor union utilized our clearance system to 
obtain a number of electricians when its own 
efforts to find them had failed. 

Each member of our staff considers himself 
as belonging to an army pledged to combat 
every obstacle in the labor market that might 
impede the defense program. Registration 
cards are more carefully reviewed and pains- 
takingly brought up to date. Every skill 
that could possibly be brought into play in 
the present emergency is recorded. The 
work history of every past applicant who 
comes in is revised to the minutest detail, 
with close attention to any latent skills or even 
hobbies or avocations that might be utilized. 
Workers keep their ears to the ground for 
every scrap of information that might con- 
ceivably be of use in our defense placement 
activities. 

Recently we had a call from a power com- 
pany for a turbine operator. No such classi- 
fication was in the files, but a careful scrutiny 
of registration cards revealed that one appli- 
cant had once been an engineer on an ocean- 
going vessel and had had turbine experience. 
The man was called in and questioned, with 
the result that he is now competently han- 
dling a turbine for the company that sup- 
plies all power for defense industries in this 
section. 


What is also interesting is the local system 
of clearance that we have established with 
employers to assist us in the work of providing 
labor wherever it is needed. 

To illustrate how this works: Recently we 
had a call for an architectural draftsman on a 
national-defense project. Our files showed 
that every one thus classified was at work. 
We telephoned a local architectural company 
and the head draftsman immediately looked 
up a man who had once applied to him for a 
job. An interview satisfied us that the man 
was qualified. The result was that he was 
placed without delay. 

Another story of cooperation on the part of 
employers has a different twist. At one time 
our files recorded scores of women who 
wanted work but who could offer little or 
no experience. We had practically no mar- 
ket for these applicants, but thinking over 
their predicament, the manager had an in- 
spiration. He went to the head of a local 
cigar factory and found he was losing many 
of his experienced women machine oper- 
ators because their husbands were now mak- 
ing enough money on defense jobs to release 
them from the necessity of working. The 
cigar factory superintendent admitted he 
might have to take on raw hands. When it 
was represented to him that many inexpe- 
rienced women registered with the employ- 
ment office might become machine-minded 
if given the chance, and that eventually those 
who had had experience with factory ma- 
chines might be needed in defense industries, 
he fell in with the idea and at once gave a 
standing order for ten women to be referred 
every day to the factory until further notice. 


@ 
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Tasie 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by State, 
SEPTEMBER 1941 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 23, 1941] 








Continued claims 


Weeks compensated 


Benefits paid 
























































Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 

Social Security Board -” | | | 
region and State | viet 

Number a Number ‘ Amount ? Partial 
Wair- | and Par- Par- 
ing | —-- Total oo. be Total oe tial 
period | total | only! : only! 
rae: combined ! 
| bined! 
| 
ee 2,642 653/472, 198 2,170,455|2,110,233]1,914,921)195 ,312)_____- $22,941 ,874/$21,548,952|$1,380,268)_______ 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - ---- 23,296} 3,883 19,413 18,304 17,091} 1,213) 1,113 195 ,997 187 ,946 7,960) 7,208 
DE ccccmesens 12,565} 2,565 10,000 9,833 7,295) 2,538) 2,150 71,859 55,329 16,530} 14,104 
Massachusetts----| 153,941] 21,488) 132,453) 112,542} 105,015} 7,527) 6,853) 1,127,902} 1,087,062 39,838] 35,543 
New Hampshire - - 3,356 6,650 333 5,073; 1,260) 1,206 46,928 463 5,465) 5,12 
Rhode Island-_---- 27,184) 3,222 23,962 23,962 21,630} 2,332} (3) 250,740 238,196 12,544} (3) 
ES iste ,005 370 1,635 1,451 1,280 171 118 11,696 1U,819 867 532 
Region II: 
. New York..------ 406,354) 83,947} 322,407} 327,119) 327,119) () (1) 3,782,254] 3,782,254 (1) (1) 
Region III: 

"iidemese icamiana 3,516 386 3,130 3,083 2,582 501 432 28,809 25,358 3,365) 2,906 
New Jersey------- 142,338) 25,623} 116,715} 115,117} 100,599) 14,518) (3) 1,393,959| 1,294,237 98,700) (3) 
Pennsylvania - ---- 197,986} 75,255) 122,731] 119,788} 119,788] -() (1) 1,257,164] 1,257,164 (1) (1) 

Region IV: 

Tet of Columbia- 13,304) 1,898 11,406 lu, 326 9,822 504 111 123,878 118,368 5,421) 1,248 
Maryland. _..---- 39,416} 2,302 37,114 32,990 28,854| 4,136) 3,986 387,878 358,584 29,141) 27,837 
North Carolina - - - 54,477| 8,372 46,105 45,671 41,967) 3,704] 3,164 313,031 298 ,904 14,007} 11,045 
[OS eS 25,380) 3,449) 21,931 21,413 20,262} 1,151 316 176,574 169,395 6,751} 1,486 
West Virginia_-.-- 18,728) 2,789 15,939 16, 13,155} 3,451) 3,355 155,371 131,648 23,723) 23,173 

Region V: 

. 12,444] 1,642) 10,802] 21,6041 18,826] 2,778| 1,312] _ 160,212] 147,751] 12,105] 5,749 

Michigan-_--...---- 186,792} 21,246} 165,546) 165,010} 150,157} 14,853/13,924) 2,237,550} 2,120,023 117,527)|108,512 
1 EIEE 101,0lU} 34,240} 66,770) 65,953 59,329) 6,624] (3) 615 ,093 9,203 3,46 (3) 
Region VI 

eiollinols are eee 163,372} 15,184] 148,188) 147,554} 113,131] 34,423)22,175| 1,715,787) 1,460,682 230,988 147,675 
RNR So doscswrieinl 44,619} 7,410) 37,2U9) 37,113 30,746) 6,367) (3) 06,913 368,191 38,527) (3) 
Wisconsin_.-_----- 25,300) 5,601 19,699 17,937 15,584) 2,353) 1,485 212,216 192,932 19,284 iL, 622 

Region VII: 

ag «il ee ae 38,195; 7,792 30,403 30,764} 28,724; 2,040) 261 219,774 207 ,556 12,023) 1,119 
OU eS 80,591} 8,048 72,543 81,856} 74,404) 7,452) (8) 769 ,446 718,604 50,842) (3) 
ae 47,699) 13,401 34,298 33,302 31,458) 1,844] 1,113 274,352 262,215 12,137} 8,094 
Mississippi - - - ---- 17,707} 2,320 15,387 14,726 14,017 709 193 116,603 112,758 3,837 980 
South Carolina_--- 26,601! 3,632 22,969} 21,879 19,677; 2,202) 655 16u,597 149,095 11,384) 2,870 
Tennessee____---- 64,421) 7,156 57,265 47,712 45,742) 1,970 188 408 , 187 394,438 13,749} 1,132 

Region VIII: 

4 ee 16,549} 4,614] 11,935 12,367] 10,505} 1,862} 59s} 106,028] 96,259] 9,594] 2,616 
Minnesota-_------- 31,110) 5,058} 26,052 24,270} 20,921) 3,349) 2,116 255,212 228 ,466 26,746} 16,997 
Nebraska-_-.----- 7,027; 1,345 5,682 5,699 5,180 51 175 51,030 »279 3,748) 1,162 
North Dakota---- 1,739 312 1,427 1,274 ,096 178 105 11,595 10,364 1,231 669 
—_;" Dakota. - - - 1,912 313 1,599 1,601 1,433 168} (8) 12,463 11,589 866) (3) 

Region IX: 

idieness 25,253) 2,493 22,760} 22,760) 21,827 933 347 153,022 148,055 4,967| 1,780 
DORR: ccecccunce 16,576| 2,970 13 ,606 13,777 12,389} 1,388] 584 134,764 125,196 9,568) 3,619 
Missouri 64,802) 13,923} 50,879} 52,534) 41,717) 10,817)10,223 523,787 460,574 63,116) 58,271 
ene ae 20,061} 2,754 17,307 15,685 14,009} 1,676 100 163 ,447 150,974 12,473 564 

Region X: 

ge volenbstsnal 97,527) 17, oe 80,513 80,749} 76,596) 4,153 911 801,074 768,211 32,346) 6,251 
New Mexico..-_--- 5,008 382 4,626 4,256 3,960 296 8 37 ,608 35,355 2,22 629 
bing a 80,600} 8,937) 71,663 52,620} 46,027) 6,593 252 401,526 368 ,320 33,126 883 

Region XI 
es 6,206 681 5,525 5,604 5,299 305 8 61,964 59,303 2,661 54 
Colorado... ...--.- 10,982} 1,750 9,232 9,016 8,256 760} 348 90,401 84,173 6,169} 2,700 
Se 3,838 573 3,265 3,398 3,170 228 24 30,752 29 ,042 1,690 175 
Montana-....----- 8,175} 1,328 6,847 6,539 6,539} (1) (?) 68,614 68,614 1) (1) 
(rt 11,374 805 10,569} 10,101 9,295 806} 216 130,355 122,214 8,141} 1,851 
Wrens ber auintae. 1,711 381 1,330 1,27 1,061 215 133 14,150 12,548 1,602 832 
Region XII: 
Calmoraia........ 258,382) 32,114| 226,268) 212,260) 182,127) 30,133/17,492| 2,978,961) 2,694,815 283 ,099)153 ,248 
—— ae 3,128 356 2,772 2,441 »272 169 39 »714 30,197 1,517 303 
eee 9,286] 1,910 7,376 6,406 ,069| 1,337 721 77, 554 66,951 10,425} 4,890 
Washington--_--. 18,907; 4,948 13,959 13,723 11,231} 2,492) 1,426 166,731 143,554 23,177| 13,700 
Territories: 
0 ee 1,276 244 1,032 630 612 18 0 8,297 8,102 195 0 
EE 1,977 416 1,561 1,299 1,003 296; 285 10,055 8,622 1 —_ 1,325 








1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
§ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
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TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, September 1941 
TOTAL 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 1, 1941] 
















































































| Complete placements 
| Active file as of 
September 1941 January-September 1941 Sept. 30, 1941 
| 
| Total Toral Regular —_ Percentage 
Social Security pal =e change from— 
Boned oe | Josomene tai, be ~G Bnd _ | cations 
| change irom egu received 
| lar age ments Nae: 
r (over 1 + Per- ber P P 
m rom . cent Aug. | Sept. 
| ene ‘ia Sep month)} Number lene- Number of 31 30, 
| tem- ary- total 1941 | 1940 
| Oa ber Sep- 
| 1940 tember 
| 1940 
| 
Liem —_—| aa 
Total_...-..-- 545,676] +7.1| +54.8/348,281/4,052,234| +53.9)2,583,783| 63.8/562,020/1,396,285 4,355,860) —7.3)t —11.5 
| | | 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut. ..-- 9,215|+11.3| +27.2| 6,360 77,721 +67.8| 56,287) 72.4 86} 21,773 35,365|—12.7| —44.7 
MD. wacecasss 5 ,262|+18.3|/+131.6; 4,206 34,36U| +97.4| 26,844) 78.1 15 9,600} 20,187) —6.2| —25.5 
Massachusetts. --| 10,317/+13.2|+107.8| 7,877} 79,419)/+129.1 64,938) 81.8 10} 52,443) 135,231/4+10.6| —24.7 
New Hampshire-| 2,939] +5.8] +37.7| 2,101] 19,961] +12.0} 15,371) 77.0 41 ; 10,493} +1.2| —37.9 
Rhode Island.---|  2,177/4+13.7|/4+106.4| 1,832] 18,779|/+179.5| 15,660) 83.4|..____. 8,280) 25,452) —9.5| —35.9 
‘ My ag Reames eee 1,673)+35.9) +55.0 802 10,514) +29.5 6,160) 58.6 457 2,321 5,497) 13.0} —53.0 
egion 
R bine” eee ooeee 62,736|+25.6| +77.0) 34,403) 411,988) +76.7| 234,688) 57.0) 4,65u} 151,827) 384,623|—14.1| —23.3 
egion III: 
Delaware... ..... ee ee +47.2) 1,086) 13,567) +35.3 6,941) 51.2 110 3, 044 6,917) —5.5| —25.0 
New Jersey.----- 17,888) +13.4| +55.6| 11,175} 139,898) +69.6) 88,354) 63.2 20; 49,181) 154,285) —8.9) —31.3 
R arene... 24,349|+23.6| +75.4| 18,387} 175,014) +58.4) 129,084] 73.8) 1,527) 94,796) 272,328) —5.7| —21.1 
egion IV: 
District of Co- 
ca, MOO 5,685|+13.9) +35.8| 2,802) 47,297) +40.6) 22,143) 46.8 3 10,804 19,456)—10.5| —26.7 
Maryland.__-__.. 6,684|—11.5) +55.7) 4,537) 55,595} +65.2| 37,002! 66.6 554) 23,935 29,079) —7.3| —51.7 
North Carolina.-| 15,346] +7.2| +48.6] 12,330] 147,565/+154.9| 123,415] 83.6] 7,377) 32,485} 90,416] —7.4| -—2.1 
J 10,132}—22.1) +17.3) 7,110) 99,080\+103.4) 76,433) 77.1 300; 21,198) 51,984);—15.7) +8.3 
7 Rada Virginia_...| | 4,776|+18.8] +77.5} 2,905 34,533) +48.6| 22,023) 63.8 404 14,255 56,435) —8.4| —14.4 
egion V: 
Kentucky...-.-- 4,359|—14.4| +57.8| 3,146) 35,538) +53.2 24,226] 68.2 117 18,607; 79,615) —8.7| —6.4 
Michigan-_.___-- 15,068} +9.8} +15.7) 9,961} 125,381) +31.6| 83,815) 66.8 875 58,317; 125,036) —.2) —42.6 
™ bog ee 29,876|+16.5| +63.5| 17,397) 216,712) +66.0) 124,888) 57.6 701} 62,095} 212,766) —9.9| —41.4 
egion 
LS 22,249) +6.9| +55.6) 13,243) 190,865} +62.9| 115,742) 60.6) 1,245 82,673} 189,241) —6.0 +.1 
[ndiana......... 14,791|+16.7} +62.1} 9,628} 114,472) +69.2| 76,557) 66.9 687| 34,361) 226,639) +2.0) +69.5 
> — we pseean 12,070; +5.6) +56.3) 6,367} 88,273) +48.7) 52,520) 59.5 360} 24,675 72,810) —8.6| —21.8 
egion : 
Alabama..._._-- 6,396) +4.7| +52.1) 5,190} 49,830) +26.3 34,426) 69.1 499; 26,094) 91,678|-10.4| -—8.8 
a 5,896) +9.1] +34.2| 4,646) 52,674) +89.5|) 40,611) 77.1 67 18,224) 110,995} —6.3) +70.5 
Georgia......... 11,911}—10.7| +39.6| 8,920) 87,932} +19.3 58,472) 66.5} 1,028] 33,369) 92,518) —7.3| —39.6 
Mississippi-_._-.-- 10,007} —7.8|/+103.7| 8,180} 52,260) +49.0) 44,684) 85.5 26,570| 77,934; —.6| +11.5 
South Carolina-.| 7,456|—21.2| 494.2] 6,466] 67,7411/+161.9| 57,402] 84.7 19,814; 54,346) (2) +13.6 
nm Sepeeeee ee 10,690) +53.7| +99.0) 8,015 77,164) +72.9| 55,827) 72.3|172,739 18,323) 123,334) —6.6| +25.1 
egion : 
ee 10,024|+16.4) +34.9| 6,136) 71,713) +23.8) 38,879) 54.2 559| 16,771 61,758|—14.1] —3.6 
Minnesota. -._-- 9,738|—10.8| +32.1| 4,971 69,895} +30.6) 36,902) 52.8 494) 28,528; 76,99u;—10.u| —35.6 
Nebraska. .._._. 4,762) +8.1] +41.8| 2,705 31,290} +25.7} 17,487) 55.9 123 7,957| 43,7Uu9) —.2) +5.7 
North Dakota__.| 6,972}—45.0} —1.1] 1,546} 38,103) +17.6 14,552} 38.2 349) 8,637| 22,815) —6.3} —1.6 
e aoe eetee.... 2,448) —17.5| +18.7] 1,313 16,289) +23.0 8,205| 50.4) 2,768 5,280} 16,130) —7.5| —25.0 
egion IX: 
Arkansas__...__- 7,924) +3.4/+102.1} 6,256 J +49.4) 28,910) 48.1/105, 363 23,602} 99,942) —5.1/+182.5 
ese 8,754/+31.1] +63.1] 4,014) 63,798) +76.7| 31,501) 49.4 483 21,244; 64,661) +1.9| +14.4 
Missouri__..-.-- 16,417|+15.4) +83.6} 11,271] 130,206) +88.5) 94,139) 72.3} 9,102} 53,907} 200,450) —3.6| +27.6 
™ a pli eek ts »139|+28.3) +1.8 ‘ 39,648) —14.3 18,873) 47.6) 12,020} 18,354) 100,178) +3.1) +51.2 
egion X: 
Louisiana__._._. 6,943; —1.6}+105.0} 5,081 55,232) +84.0) 41,706) 75.5 804; 21,801} 127,247|—10.3| +30.8 
New Mexico__... 4,004/+ 102.8) +63.2} 1,615 16,597| +38.2 10,212) 61.5) 3,876 3,449) 25,794) +.7| —22.3 
. on “Ee 39,870} +8.9) +44.0| 25,630) 298,847) +18.5) 166,323) 55.6|141,516| 68,332) 314,423|—16.4| +47.0 
egion XI: 
Arizona.......-- 2,510|+17.7| —4.4| 1,444) 23,011; —2.9 12,753) 55.4] 6,896 4,205 15,146} —5.8) —19.7 
Colorado_...._-- 5,178}+16.2| —33.5} 3,176] 38,219) —18.3} 20,285) 53.1) 7,179) 11,127) 46,909' -—1.4| -—8.4 
cS * 4,837|+13.3/+100.6| 1,676} 28,603) +25.4 12,500) 43.7) 5,487 3,567} 20,911/—10.9} (8) 
Montana.....__- 2,828|—22.0) +17.8) 1,851 21,607; +26.6| 15,122) 70.0 646 5,441 ,016, —9.6| —40.3 
UC See 3,985|+-34.7/+181.8} 2,230) 21,468) +66.8 10,700} 49.8 458 8,682 16,271|—18.9| —24.6 
. Wromine ae 2,475) +.7/+121.8) 2,085 14,800) +69.8 11,117) 75.1 70 2,549 3,926) —25.2| —20.5 
egion : 
California......- 44,533) +1.8) +57.9) 26,551| 307,087} +63.3) 178,225] 58.0) 19,750) 112,262| 281,365} —7.7} —28.1 
eVads.....-.<. 2,107) —20.2}+127.5} 1,197 16,448) +61.0 10,281} 62.5 81 2,997 2,95U) —4.1| —47.5 
Oregon. ......-- 11,866; -—10.0|+107.0) 9,431 80,584) +77.8| 58,840) 73.0) 36,299 15,956} 19,185) —9.2) —31.5 
. Washington. -... 7,565|—20.7| +33.2| 4,538] 67,247) —7.0| 38,127) 56.7| 12,620) 22,832) 26,503) —6.0| —71.1 
erritories: 
CO eee 1,077; +9.4) +69.3 802 8,381) +57.0 6,190) 73.8 35 1,465 760|—25.7| —26.5 
Hawaii--.....-- 815|—16.9| —25.0 690 8,934! +13.8 7,441) 83.3 3 2,334 3,161! +4.6| —57.5 














1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho, 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Data not comparable. 
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Tas_e 3.—Summary of Placement Activities by State, September 1941 
VETERANS 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 










































| 
| Complete placements | Active file as of Sept. 30, 1941 
| Percentage change Total ap- | Percentage change 
Social Security Board region and State | from— ! plications | from— ! 
| Number received Number |——————— 
August | September | Aug. 31, | Sept. 30, 
| 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 
| 
a Sa ee ee eee oe ee 18 ,087 +13.5 +60.7 46,804 5 73 071 | 3 5.4 4—12.7 
Region I: all 
NEE ARR LEE 342 +11.8 +20.0 709 1,155 | —13.6 —58.2 
as a a ee 164 +34.4 +121.6 343 850 | —13.5 —45.5 
ETE SR ee ee See 330 +54.2 +175.0 2,177 9,341 | +8.4 +85.0 
SNES Soe er eee 94 —35.6 —1.0 186 469 | —6.4 —26.4 
NE ie caer lee ea a dag ff ee eee 260 855 +16.8 -—11.8 
I RS oe a eee a a __ BYGRIRC aor emir 70 237 | —17.7 —62.7 
Region II: | | 
a i od | 1,400} 414.6 | 4142.6 2,659 Mi Besssccdbaaasencaees 
Region III: 
Delaware. .......- SO ie ba eee e- PSE aee eeeE | | ae ee eee 129 283 +2.2 —5.7 
RR RN A | 334 | $13.6 | +82.5 1,269 5,149 | +10.8 ~28.2 
TS, 552 +8.0| +75.8] . 3,376] 10,416-} -9.2 —27.9 
Region IV: | 
Ne ae 190 —11.2 +33.8 555 1,015 | —14.9 —35.8 
SO SS a 193 +12.2 —4.4 817 1,267 | 42.5 —47.7 
North Carolina___- 293 —.3 +63.7 707 2,812 | —8.7 +19.5 
i 194 +20.5 +1.0 359 943 | -—10.4 —26.7 
a a 2 ana hie binks 105 +59.1 +43.8 438 2,753 | —6.9 —21.4 
Region V: 
RE OE TTY A eae 128 —20.5 +54.2 590 3,424 —3.2 —7.6 
SSE ER ET SE Eee 692 +25.1 +39.0 2,599 7,346 —3.9 —19.8 
NN pho ere hee us wncconmen 1,167 +23.5 +119.4 2,118 10; 174 -—9.9 —47.8 
Region VI 
Oe ro ces em a a ee he chal 787 +22.0 +104.9 3,195 7,988 +3.6 —5.5 
SE eS anne 402 +50.0 +52.8 909 9,921 +2.4 +68.5 
0 SI ee ee 419 +18.4 +94.9 970 5,446 —4.9 —9.6 
Region VII: 
SS ee are a ee ee 144 —1.4 +45.4 883 3,823 -—8.7 —9.6 
es Bee ee ree 191 +10.4 +41.5 642 5,322 —7.2 +90.3 
seid 290 0 +63.8 916 2,743 +4.1 —35.1 
SS ea ae eee es 207 —24.2 +111.2 811 2,547 45.5 +28 .4 
ES EC eee ener 139 —25.3 +61.6 534 1,324 +9.1 —12.5 
SE eee 423 +166.0 +178 .3 411 3,630 —16.8 —3.5 
Region VIII: 
| aE Oe ee eee ea oe 650 +15.9 +63 .3 599 3,575 —12.8 —11.2 
ie alate abu mata wnige pea 454 +14.1 +65.1 1,596 5,131 —5.6 —34.1 
i REN Nea I a 338 | +28.5 | +172.6 286 2,261 —2.1 —9.5 
0 eee eee eee 157 —62. —14.2 158 936 —6.1 —8.6 
OD ive ccndvcemeiancwkennweemmimeen 76 —28.3 —13.6 254 936 | —3.3 —18.2 
Region IX: 
Ne eee ee ee wane 379 +37.8 +261.0 1,201 4,410 | —4.5 +177.4 
a a ik oe te an 437 +80.6 +124.1 +6.1 +2.8 
| Eee eee 701 +14.0 +80.2 1,911 8,737 —3.8 +21.5 
NR i a he rs I lage at 233 +9.4 —29.8 5,761 | +3.2 +42.1 
Region X: 
NESE LOE ET ET ET 140 | O ) ee 482 3,839 —10.8 +27.3 
New Bezico.. ............- PRIS (TEN ee | BEE: eee 143 1,484 +1.2 —17.0 
| OE Me ee eee 941 +5.8 +5.6 1,677 8,808 | -—19.0 +37.8 
Region XI } 
DN bar nnenadiiswepenwhs sauoumekawewee 150 +53.1 +53.1 204 982 | —5.9 —20.3 
SN it ins a ie nuthin ma aeemeemm ew meks 200 -—9.1 —10.7 463 1,887 +1.3 —15.0 
ec SN En sek onkbes peal Ke in abkeNeene 295 +27.2 +81.0 145 1,286 |  —12.0 (8) 
5 da sc a lee ge hangs 160 —20.4 +1. 321 674 —1.0 —36.5 
PEE EE LE ah 148 +19.4 +70.1 210 559 —32.4 —48.6 
a a a ee oe ae edie 175 +45.8 +236.5 138 225 —2.2 —25.0 
Region XII: 
SS, See ee eee A ene 2,025 +7.6 +48 .2 4,773 13 ,616 —8.6 —42.0 
ES Ie OE, eer SMe 114 —8.8 +22.6 155 151 —5.6 —48.5 
las eee 459 +8.0 +43.0 540 1,253 —7.5 —39.6 
a ak gh te bhine ates 332 +.3 +10.7 1,067 1,508 +5.3 —68.4 
Territories: 
a oe |) RE Peer 54 oS eee atte 
OO REE Ter _ if Re: eee 24 133 —16.4 = 56.7 


























1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
2 Excludes New York; data not reported. 

3 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

4 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho and New York. 

§ Data not reported. 

6 Data not comparable. 
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(Continued from page 2 of cover.) 
still more reprehensible is the elliptical use, by technical people, of such a phrase as “labor short- 
age,’ without the full description of the surrounding circumstances which alone can give 


workable meaning to the phrase. 
—MEREDITH B. GIVENs, 


Director, Research and Statistics, 
New York Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 


“It does not help the defense program to attempt to convince the world that there is no ‘labor shortage’ ” 


TT LOGICIAN would be satisfied if we admitted that there is a labor shortage in defense pro- 
duction only when all employers have adequate training programs, sound procedures for 
upgrading, do not have discriminatory hiring practices, have uniformly fair wage scales and work 
standards, do not engage in labor piracy, utilize the local labor supply to the fullest extent regard- 
less of the quality of its content, and then, and only then, still cannot secure certain types of workers 
in sufficient numbers to keep defense production at a peak. 

But the realist will tell you that when defense production lags while employers are being edu- 
cated to the weaknesses in their training and upgrading structures, the economic unsoundness 
of discriminatory hiring practices, low wage scales and poor working standards, the relief to local 
housing problems when local labor is fully used, it does not help the defense program to attempt 
to convince the world that there is no “labor shortage.”” What you really achieve is that you 
merely drop a hint about raising wages, sell some employer a training and upgrading program 
in such a manner that he will think it is his own idea, depend on the employers’ urgent need to 
straighten out the problems of minority groups and the use of what is left in the local labor 
pool—and then search all over creation for the toolmakers of Utopian specifications whom the 
employer needs to keep the defense wheels turning. 

—LEonarD J. MALONEY, 
Director, Connecticut State Employment Service. 


“This State has yet to see a labor shortage.”’ 


ROM OUR experiences in Kansas during the past year of intensified work in serving defense 
F industries, particularly aircraft, we are convinced that there never has been, there is not now, 
and there is not expected to be a general labor shortage in this State. 

Without any attempt to praise our own Kansas workers, we nevertheless believe that the 
type of young men born and reared in the rural communities in this State, who have learned to 
work with their hands, is one of the reasons that has made it possible for this State to mobilize one 
of the finest groups of workers to be found anywhere in the United States. These young men 
have strong bodies and strong minds and a natural inclination to work with machinery. These 
factors account for the fact that this State has yet to see a labor shortage. 

It now appears that materials priorities will throw about 10,000 workers on the labor market 
in Kansas, most of whom are men skilled in the very occupations required by defense industries. 
We are, therefore, not so much concerned with a labor shortage in this State as we are with a 
problem of unemployment. 

We believe that through an intensified program of employee selection, adequate training, 
and upgrading of workers within the plants a sufficient number of workers will be available 
to man all defense industries now located in this State. 

—CnHar es B. NEWELL, 
Executive Director, 
Kansas Division of Unemployment Compensation. 
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